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ABSTRACT 



With the onset of the informatioh explosion, the role of the 
special librarian began to change* While his service goals remained 
the same^ new techniques had to be developed to cope with the flood 
of published literature* Botih net H)rking and information science 
represent predictable responses to- I'^is situation. Information' 
science offers a new technique ^*the computer^ a new method -^loanagement 
analysis;, and a new approach to the problem of evaluation. Much 
research needs to be done on all aspects of ^he special , librarian's 
role*. In particular 9 the problem of eval**ating information services 
on the user's terms needs to be throughly explored. 
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When I agreed to undertake this review^ I was asked to look at the 
cHanging role of the special librarian^ with particular emphasis on the 
impact of networks and information science* The review was to be done 
^.n two parts— 1) sunpnarizing existing research and 2) identifying needed 
research* Several, difficulties ^immediately became apparent and were 
resolved with the aid of die Research Committee* Firsts I was able to 
locate almost no research lAich was directly pertinent to the assigaed * 
topics* Many opinions have been expressed ^on these subjects » but^ 
practically no scientifically controlled research has been done* Since 
tiiere was essentially no research to review for part 2, I wrote a. sub- 
; jective essay to serve as explimatpry back^ for the research 
recommendations to be made in part 2* This essay examined the assigned 
problem :from the viewpoint of interpersonal and organizational commuiii- 
cation research Jmd theozy* Therefore,^ I drew on these fields, for 
material which I thought was applicaSiie to library problems* My rea.^ons - 
for doing this are explained in some detail at the beginning of part 2« 
The literature search in this review covers material published through 
June 1972* 

The second difficulty which appeared was a problem of definitions* 
To deal adequately with the assigned topics » I had to discover some way 
of distinguishing special librarianship both from other forms of 
librarianship and ftom information. science* Since all are concerned 
with 8electing» storing^ retrieving^ and disseminating information^ 
this could not be done in terms of activities* Special librarians 
really do nothing which other librarians do not also do* In addition^ 
many special libr^urians do some things whicK other special librarians 
do not do* This is why there seem to be as many definitions of special 
iibirarianship as t3iere are special librarians* What special librarians 
do seem to have in common is a unique set of values* In contrast to 
other librarians ^ they seem to be more oriented towards service and 
innovation* 'In contrast to information scientists^ they seem to be more 
concerned with the pragmatic aspects of helping people* By using this 
set of definitions » I "could then treat networking and ^formation science 
as sources of new techniques for innovative special librarians* In nr^ 
opinion^ wh|tt is changing today is not the goals of special librarianship » 
but the teclmi5ues which are necessary to reach those goals* 
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1. BACKGROUND ESSAY 



Special llbrarlanshlp has been closely tied to the lnstltutlonallza«» 
tlon of research and development. - Special librarians are distinguished by 
an unusual dedication to service and an exceptional vllllnghess to Innovate, 
tinder the pressures of the Information explosion, they are searching for 
new technlquej.^ A classic overload condition exists In libraries today 
for which there are five possible responses; I) increasing error rates 
2) queuing; 3) filtering; 4) adding more capacity, and 5) evolving new 
performance techniques, procedures, and standards. Libraries have already 
esdiausted the first three possibllitiesv so they are being forced to turn 
to the fourth and fifth options^ In library terms, the fourth option is 
networking, but organizational egocentrlclty has been a major stumbling . 
block in the development of new co->operatlye arrangements. Llbrai^lans 
can exercise the fifth option by turning to the emerging discipline of 
information science for new techniques, it offers the computer; for new 
procedures, it of f ers cost and systems analyses \rtiich could both> be 
used to improve library effici^cy.^ Finally, for the evolution of ney 
st^mdards, infon^ation science offers a concern for evaluation. Two 
kinds of research have produced information which is useful in considering 
evaluation. The first of these is a series of studies on information 
flow in science and technology. The second is a series of studies on 
the problem of relevance. Techniques drawn from all of these areas are 
essential today for a special librarian in pursuit of better services 
for the clientele he serves. . " . 

Introduction 



Change is the theme Which runs .through every facet of American 
society today. The transition from an industrial to be a post industrial 
civilization (1) is disrupting and then reshaping every basic societal 
institution. This wave of change is now submerging the library profession 
in a sea of seemingly insoluble problems. The same Industrial and 
scientific revolution which created libraries as we know them today is 
now threatening their existence with to overwhelming flood of printed 
miaterials. Librarians are faced with two complex professional problems. 
One is to somehow get this mass of e3q)anding material under bibliographic 
control. The other is to deal with. new types of user demands. Library 
clients today want bett^ and faster services, as well as more flexible 
and comprehensive ones* Hiese demands arise out of their attempts to 
cope both with the accelerating rate of change and the results of the 
publications explosion. Special librarians are at the forefront of the 
revolution In processing^and services. The clients we serve carry much 
of the responsibility for creating and expediting^ the innovations which 
are the basis of an industrialized civilization. Their need for extensive 
^services and up-*to-date information originally created the role of special 
llbrarlanshlp and is now redefining its scope. 
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Role establishment Is far from being a simple process. It 
depends on the goals, valuesi and attitudes of the people Involved, 
as well as on certain technical capabilities and limitations. Essen«> 
tlally special llbrarlanshlp aroee out of the Institutionalization 
of innovation* One hundred years ago the invention and exploitation 
of a technological innovation v&s essentially a haphazard process* 
Today it is a matter of regular policy within most corj^orations* 
Special libraries first came into their ova early in the 20th century 
with the industrial invasion of the research game* After World War II » 
jbhe government also discovered a need for organizing research and 
^ development* In both Industry and government the exlstin;^ state of 
the art must be well known before, something new can be developed* 
to expedite innovation on a large scale, both bibliographic search and 
current awareness services must be available* To provide these 
necessary services, special librarians eiqiloit both their oWn and 
other collections on behalf of their clients* The publications explosion 
has, of course. Increased the difficulty of this jot^ adding much more 
bibliographic ground to be covered in order to provide the same level 
of service* Coping with this problem has placed an increasing strain 
oh the professional skills of special librarians* 

Role Definition . 

What others expect of you does affect your definiticn of a role*^ 
so does What you expect of yourself* A role is usually aeflned in 
terms of certain activities, as well as the knowledge of skills 
necessary to carry out those activities* A professional role, such 
as llbrarlanshlp, is usually transmitted through a special education 
program* After graduation, a new librarian's esqpectations and 
knowledge will be further refined by on-the»Job eiq>erience and contacts 
with other professionals* ' Unfortunately, what a dedicated librarian 
would like to be able to do and what he can do are two different things* 
The existing state of the art imposes one kind of constraint; budgetary 
limitations on staff and material impose another* Special librarians 
are fortunate in that they are usually able to do much more for their 
clients than can the typical college or public librarian* Coping with 
client demands generally represents a mutual educational process* 
People so often want .the impossible, while remaining tmaware of the 
library^s true capabilities* As they are discovering ttiese llmi.tations, 
the librarian has to redefine their needs in terms of t^e available 
resources* Role definition, then, depends on interaction among the 
es^ectancies of the librarians, the organization for which he works, 
the other librarians he knows, and the clients he serves* 

A professional role has two basic aspects* One is the establish* 
ment of appropriate goals, the other is finding the techniques necessary 
to reach those goals*. New techniques first have to be developed and 
then disseminated through the library community* The available 
^ technology does, of course, infect the goals* Reaching a desirable 
goal may be technically inqpossible, but at the ssme time it may be 
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possible to attain various non-essential objectives. Today the 
fundamental goals of librarianship are the sane as they always have 
been. We are still charged with the responsibility for collecting, 
storing, retrieving, and disseminating all published materials. 
What continues to change are the technical ar^ used- in^eaching 
tiiese goals. Ibfortunately library science is far from being a 
theoretical science, based on controlled obcervation. It is simply 
a collection of techniques, based on the diarilled e3q)erience of 
past generations. This eiqperience has been unable to cope with the 
current crisis created by a sudden and unprecedented ejq>losion in 
materials processing and service obligatlc us. As yet our existing 
skills, unclarlfled by scientific research or analysis, are still 
unable to cope with the results of the publications explosion* 

Within the library profession, special librarians do pliry a 
distinctive role. Th^ are distingui^ed more by certain values 
than by any special skills. They are generally characterised by an 
intense devotion to the goal of better service^ as well as by an 
exceptional willingness to limovate in pursuit of this goal. 
Admittedly, general techniques do have to be adapted in special 
libraries to deal with special types of matcocials, but these 
adaptations vary from library to library* What most special 
librarians seem to have in common ia an attitude toward service 
that is relatively rare in the rest of die profession. For exan^le, 
Bundy (2) found that special library administrators, as opposed to 
public or college library adrtnistrators, took pi^de in the range 
and quality of their services, rather than in the sise and extent 
of their collections. This attitude reflects conditions in the 
special library setting. In the industrial environment, time is 
money and special library services must be designed to cut or 
replace patron effort. Few special librarians c«i afford to become 
^ buried in collection building at the expense of sexyice« If they 
did, a cost conscious management would quickly remind them that th^ 
aspect tline saving services to personnel in return for their 
investment. 



" New Techniouas 

Today there jure, two developments which can provide some help 
to a special librarian in search of new teehhiques to provide better 
service for his clients. One is the gradual emergence of cooperative 
networks; the other, the new discipline of information science. Both 
are based on technological innovations. Networking on a large scale 
would hardly be possible if it were not for microform and photocrpy 
reproduction techniques « Information science is, of course, deeply 
concerned with computer applications « The same industrial and* scien- 
tific revolution which caused the publications explosion is now offering 
some potential cures. Unfortunately, there is always a time lag 
between the creation of an innovation and its wide scale application* 
Re-educating people is alw^s a slow process; so is restructuring' 
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organisatioiuil arr«tig«Mmts and retrieval syttans* Sisaply atating 
that a poaaible anaver to a problen exiata ia not enough. People 
have to be ahoim very clearly exactly how it appliea in their apeci- 
^ fic aituatioa. 

Special librariana are more fortunate than noat librariana in 
that they work in an ataoai^iere conducive to innovation* The 
relatively aaall aise of their librariea and collectiona nakea the 
introduction of changea far eaaier-«redeaigning a collection of 
SO^OOO reporta ia auch aiapler thr^ redeaigning a collection of 
half a idllion booka* Their devotion to aervice alao leada 
apecial librariana to develop a keen awareneaa of poaaible innova- 
tiona« Bundy (3) founi that apecial library adviniatratora were 
alao diatinguiahed by a better knowledge of inforsation acience 
and cmnputer potentialiiciea. Certainly the high overlap in 
iMnberahip between SIA and ASIS ia another indication of thia 
intereat. To get the aoat aervice benefit out of tiieir limited 
reaourcea^ apecial library adsiniatratora are forced to aearch 
conatantly for ia^roved techniquea in nuiteriala proceaaing and 
aervicea. Thia aearch ia all part of working a high^reaaure 
buaineaa or reaearch environment; 

Special library adainiatratora mvy be unique in aome reapectat 
but they do have laach in coonon with any type of manager. The baaic 
managerial function ia to eaqiloit the available financial and human 
reaourcea ao aa to beat aerve the goala of tiie organisation. In 
apecial librariea* the .optimal goal ia to provide maximum aervtcea 
to uaera at minimum coata« Thia goal,haa now become increaaingly 
difficult to achieve* In the laat 20 yeara» fiinding for all typea 
of librariea haa remained relatively atablet while fixed coata for 
aalariea and materlala have riaen rapidly. At the aame time^ the 
publlcationa exploaion haa doubled or trebled the nunber of itema 

which might be needed by the library 4 uaera* Every library triea 
to own the itema in heaviest demand » but no library could possibly 
own all the items which might be needed* Somewhere in the range 
between the moat used and the least used items, every library is 
forced to depend on other collections. The need to share reaources 
is a fundamental facet of library operationa* The publications 
exploaion haa a Imply made cooperation more and more essential. 
This pressure is resulting in the development of more formalized 
and aophiaticated ayatema* 



Overload Theory 



Actually^ cooperative networka are Juat one of aeveral predict- 
able reaponaea to the currwt criaia. If library organisationa are 
defined aa communication ayatcmat then i*at librariana face todsy 
ia a clastic prdblem in overload. Thia aituation oceura when a 
iryatem ia faced wi^ more, meaaagea tiian it can poaaibly handle with 
the exiating equipment and procedurea. tliider audi atreaa^ a ^ 
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•yttw^nhtthM It Is a large organisatloa or an individual anlMl««elther 
aolvaa tha problas or It ceasaa to axlat« Libraries are unquestionably 
cowunlcatlona-orlented institutions. Host of the siessages they pro«» 
cess revolve around citations to specific docuaents (4)« They form 
the baals for orderins, cataloging, and circulation records* As 
has already been Indicated, the publications explosion has greatly 
increased the nuaber of ItSM irtilch mtst be ordered, processed, and 
retrieved by librarians* Under such overload conditions, there are 
only a limited number of actions irtilch can be taken to resolve Ae 
crisis* By now, the library vorid has alrea^ fuabled Into using 
most of the options* ^ 

Although overload theory Is unfamiliar to most librarians. It 
has actually been a standard concept In social science for some time* 
It has been used boUi by scientists Interested In cognunlcatlon and 
those interested In reactions to stress* Some of the basic laboratory 
experiments on individual response to overload vere conducted by" 
James Miller (^* 7^ same basic theory has been applied by 
Richard Meier to commaaicatlons-orlented organisations. Including 
libraries (6), and by Kttl Welch to the Information problems of 
the working scientists (2)^ A review of this research indicates 
that there seem to be five basic stages In the resolution of an 
overload problem* The. initial reaction to the stress Induced by 
too maiqr messages la a drop in performance level* Since a steady 
rise In the number of errors Is rarely tolerable, the usual answer 
Is to begin to queue the Incoming messages* If this Is still lnsuf« 
ficlent to solve the problsm, then the next stage Is to consider 
creating additional conpooents to deal with the Increased load* Ihls 
step is usually accompanied by attSMpts ta reduce the overload through 
filtration* Finally t If all else fails, new performance techniques, 
procedures, or c^uuidards mxf have to be developed* 



Adaptations to Overload 

When eldier an individual or a conmunicationa system is swrnn^ed 
with too masqr messages, attempfen to process them become Increasingly 
inefficient* Messages migr be overlooked or incorrectly handled, 
leading to a riq^ld deterioration In perfdrmance quality* If continue^ 
the resultant decltoe In ef flclenqr could have a disastrous effect on 
the survival of the organism or organisation Involved* Overload 
conditions In libraries mean that client demands may get overlooked, 
importent documents may not be ordered on time, and Increasing numbers 
of documents may get lost in tiie system* If such errors increase 
b^ond a tolerable rate^ tim library will become very unpopular with 
Its clliiits and will eventually fail to obtain the funds needed for its 
continued support* Hiwmlng an efficient operation mqr be a professional 
ideal, but It is an Ideal based on the need for financial support. Pro- 
viding^ acceptable levels of service is Ae only way by irtilch any library 
can Jitstify its existence* 



Since an organization's performance level cannot usually be 
allowed to deteriorate^ the easiest way to avoid excessive errors 
is to resort to queuing. Some messages^ whether they are the last 
to arrive or the least important^ can be held or stored until the 
capacity is available to process them. One of the best examples of 
this is the vay in which queues will form in front of circulation or 
reference desks » as people fall into line to watt: their turn for help. 
Like requests for service^ documents received can also be held in 
order of arrival or processed according to some sort of priority 
system. To handle immediate demands » staff and equipment may also 
be switched from less urgent to more urgent jobs. Queuing is an 
excellent metiiod of dealing with short term overload. 
* 

Almost all organizations ei^erience some t^pe of variation in 
workload. Messages-<^ether orders^ documents, or service requests- 
can be held over from peak loads and dealt wltb in the lulls. However, 
if the overload problem is a serious one, the organization Will even- 
tually run out of time to catch up on the held over messages. In 
libraries, this will result in deteriorating quality of service and 
extensive backlogs of ui^rbcessed documents. Even If the library 
still accepts and handles all user demands, the unavailable documents 
are bound to have an adverse affect on the services provided. This 
situation is^ of Qourse, exactly lAat is occurring in most libraries 

Wien unprocessed messages begin to pile up at an alaxmlng rate, 
the next obvious step is to iticrease the organizations' 8 capaci^ 
to handle messages. Due to their peculiar nature, libraries find 
it singularly difficult to add more con^nents to their operations. 
In a normal business, the typical response to Increased demand Is 
to raise the prices. Even if this is not done, the Increased sales 
alone will eventually give the organization enough financial resources 
to expand its capacity. Libraries cannot operate this viqr* Th^ offer 
services Which usually, must appear to be free to the public that 
utilizes them. To obtain the necessary funds for expansion, they must 
go to sources other tiian their actual clientele. This means that the 
process of obtaining such funds is usually slow^ complicated » tedious » 
and may be almost Impossible. In say case, the esqilosion in published 
documents has already far outrun the funds available to process, store, 
and retrieve them. 

While searching for additional funds, most organizations also 
utilize filtering to cope with a long term overload problem. In 
queuing, messages were singly lined up according to some system and 
dealt with in turn; In fllteiring, certain categories of messages 
are either omitted or given less e:q>ensive treatment. Such 
differential processing cuts down both on overload and the costs 
involved in message kaiulllng. There are many exan^les of filtering 
in library operations. Different ciaitegorles of documents may be 
cataloged op indexed to different depths. For exan^le, some items 



may be cataloged individually, others treated as part of a seties. 
Books are a san^le of the first category , periodicals of the second. 
Various types of documents nay also be assigned different time ^limits 
for ret^tion. On the service side, as the pressure on their facilities 
increases, HK>st librarians vill start placing limits on Who maf use 
them and to iihat extent. Generally speaking, the higher a person's 
status in the organisation, the more library service he vill receive. 
For example, in industry, a top manager will be entitled to much ftore 
than a part»time assistant in the laboratory. Ihese kinds of limlta«* 
tJLons on ser^ce have a good deal to do with the failure or inefficient 
operation of many cooperative arrangements among libraries. Jtost 
librarians are fDrced to serve their own patrons first and other 
librasdes last. 



Networks 

Unfortunately, librarians todey are confronted with an overwhelm- 
ing overload problem. None of the options which have been described 
so far seem to be able to solve their dlfflcultles—neltiier queuing 
nor filtering is really an adequate answer for a large scale problem. 
As has already been discussed, librarians find it difficult to obtain 
the fonds necessary for internal growtii. The next obvious step for 
them to take is to add more capacity through external arrangements. 
Host managers are reluctant to utilize this option because it involves 
dependence on agencies outside of their administrative control, 
librarians were forced into it long ago, since no library could 
possibly exist in isolation, without aid from ot&er libraries or 
service centers. Such arrangements with other organizations can 
Involve the provision of bibliographic data, as well as^ copies of 
individual documents. In both bases, the decision to depend on 
internal or external resources rc^^resents another example of filter- 
ing. One category of materials roay be procure for the collection, 
another excluded from it. In the excluded categories, copies of 
i?idividual items may then be procured from other resource collections, 
if they are requested'by qualified patrons. In regard to bibliographic 
data, one category of materials may be indexed internally, another by 
blbliograpbies obtained from external sources. For exanqple, most 
librairies catalog their book collections and buy indexes for their 
periodical collections* 

A dependence on external resources has then been a« characteristic 
of libraries for a long time. What is new today is tiie proliferation 
of various cooperative arrangements. There is unquestionably a trend 
towards the developmmt of more centralized collections, lAiich will 
tiien take on the responsibility for providing bibliographic data and 
document copies to outlyiUig libraries. This is a predictable response 
to the pubiications ea^losion. As library collections come to represent 
smaller and smalls projportions of the available material, the obvious 
answer is centralized collections, which can conqpatisate for the unavoid«* 
able lacks in local collections. More aid more of these centralized 
coll^ations will probably be stored on microforms and indexed by 
conputers. Obviously such central storehouses of data and materials 
can give better service to other organizations if th^ have no local 
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clientele which has to be served first. Providing access to such 
collections is becoming an increasingly important responsibility for 
librarians, such as special librarians, who do serve local gtoups. 
They must know of their existence, be able to recommend their use in 
the appropriate circumstances, and maintain the forms which are 
necessary to obtain service from them. 

Despite the obvious need for better sharing of resources through 
cooperative arrangements, the existing networks are far from satis- 
fying the potential demand. There seems to be a number of factors,' 
more human than technological in nature, which inhibit the develop* 
ment of networks* For example, organization egocentricity cajt have 
a very adverse affect on networking. First, most managers are 
reluctant to place any faith in outside agencies --obviously, organiza- 
tions which they do not control cannot possibly ^f^^f^ well run as 
their own. Second, most librarians are unwilling^lio give, equal 
priority to requests received from outside organizations. Finally, 
members of any organization. tend to believe that their arbitrary 
rules and procedures are somehow superior to those of any other 
organization (8). Unfortunately, before networking is possible, 
bibliographic records must be compatible. Often resolving conflicts 
among contending procedures is the most time consuming part of 
organizing a cooperative network* 



What Information Science Has to Offer 

As the pr< vous discussion has indicated, librarians have been 
using the obvious options as responses to overload for a long time* 
Queuing, filtering, expanding capacity internally or externally 
all were part of library processes well before the publications 
explosion. Since these actions can be exploited just so far, today 
they have undoubtedly failed as satisfactory solutions to the current 
crisis. The only remaining answer is the evolution of new performance 
techniques, procedures, and standards, which is where the new discipline 
of information science enters the picture. For new techniques, it offers 
various applications of the computer; for new or revised procedures, it 
offers management analysis; for new standards, it offers systems 
evaluation. To apply the. computer effectively, information scientists 
have had to become cmcerned with management analysis and system 
evaluation. Their techniques and discoveries can be applied just as 
successfully in an unmechanized library as in a mechanized one. 

Some of the problems facing librarians today can be solved by the 
application of two management analysis techniques: systems analysis 
and cost- analysis. Library managers usually know what it is that needs 
to be done, but they rarely have enough information to determine the 
motit efficient means of reaching their goals* Every organization needs 
a regular house Cleaning to prune its operations of unnecessary pro* 
cedures. Out -moded routines or steps within a routine ^tend to appear 
in the best operated organizations. Systems analysis is a break down 
of each routine into its smallest parts, allowing the manager to 
determine what is really essential* Cost analysis, of course, is the 
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detttmination of the relative costs of each action, allowing the 
manager to go one step further and decide vhat is really wordi 
doing* The lack of such analysis in most libraries decreases their 
ef fidaicy and prevents the application of computers or data process- 
ing techniques* A detailed analysis of procediuces most come first—until 
a human being has analyzed the job, no computer can be used effectively. 

The value of this approach to management can be illustrated by 
two examples derived from networking. The Qrst one is the filtering 
decision as to which classes^ of documents are to be drawn from 
internal resources. In establishing these categories, a library 
manager must consider a number of diings, such as the relative costs 
involved in each method of procuranent, what outside services are 
available and how dependable th^ are, the relative demand for the 
various classes of documents, ax^ the tolermce of his clientele 
for delays in service. All of these factors should be analyzed in 
detail^ and put together in varying combinations to determine which 
mix would provide the .best siervlce at the least cost. Since this is 
rarely done, most libraries, tend to add maxqr unnecessary items to their 
collections. 

The other exanq>le*^from networking relates to the instantaneous 
provision of, document copies by means of eiqpensivc^ equipment. The 
establishment of such links between network units is a popular pro- 
posal today but, unfortunately, management analysis quickly shows some 
basic flaws in these visions of the future. Such linking is, of course, 
technologically feasible, but seems to lack economic justification.^ 
Therefore, before the equipment gets installed, consideration should 
be given to the fact that speed is not the only criterion of service 
quality. Time is of the esseoice only when the ability to predict user 
demands is lacking, and since .libraries can usually provide most 
needed items from their own or other local collections, the low 
percentage of remaining Items hardly justifies the building of expensive 
networks (9). The money involved could probably be much better spen6 
on providing more extensive services to users. It could also be spent 
on improving the existing cooperative arrangements, which usually find 
that the postal or private delivery service provides a cheap and adequate 
means- of copy transmission* Unfortunately, electronic gadgetry has a 
glamor and magic appeal that fighting administrative inertia and establish 
ing bibliographic standards lack. 



Evaluation 

The introduction of new techniques and management analysis may 
be able to improve the internal efficiency of a library system, but 
this is relatively wotiihless without adequate systems evaluation. The 
point: of attempting to Improve efficiency is to be able to provide 
better^service. However, what constitutes good service can only be 
determined t!'rough evaluittlon. One of the most critical parts of 
such evaluation is the>definifeion of the characteristics, activities, 
and information needs of a sei^ce's total clientele— including both 
. users and non-users^ In pursuing this goal of efficiency and effective- 
ness » library science and information science have tended to follow 
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different paths. Librarians are generally concerned with physical 
documents and individual users* Their approach has been empirical- 
In^contra8t9 information scientists have usually been concerned with 
information only in a very limited, defined sense ^ Their approach 
has generally been abstract and theoretical. They have been mostly 
concerned with citations and index tags as abstract bits of information » 
librarians 9 on the other hand, have been much more concerned with 
getting the right documents into the hands of the right person. 
However,, these different approaches should not be allowed to obscure 
the contributions which each field can make to the other. Hopefully, 
as librarians become more theoretical and information scientists 
more concerned with human problems, llie gaps between them will narrow. 

Until recently, librarians have designed their services by 
guesswork and f idled to consider evaluation as an essential management 
tool. Today infbrmation science can make two major theoretical 
contributions as an aid to evaluation. The first is an extensive series 
of studies, which have established some of the basic characteristics 
of the process of information flow in science and technology and which 
were summarized for special librarians in 1969 (10), Although work 
has continued, the conclusions in this paper have not yet been outdated. 
Since then,nfour major pieces jof research have appeared. First, 
Rosenbloom's research has supported Allen's definition of the basic 
differences between science and technology (11), Second, a pioneering 
study in the social sciences has appeared XI2) , Third, time scales 
and typical steps have bden established for the dissemination of- 
research results in many disciplines (13), Finally, some very 
promising studies on information seeking styles have been begun (14) . 
While this research has e^osed many of .the limitations of libraries, 
it has also pointed the w^ to new types of services. For example, 
it has made painfully clear the reluctance of most people to turn to 
libraries as an information source for specific problems. However, 
it has also brought out the importance of the library role in continuing 
education. 



Relevance and the User 

Along with attenq[>ting to define the nature of information service 
clientele, information science has, also carried out a series of 
comparative studies on various types of indexing systems. These 
studies have now established two indisputable facts. One is that all 
systems are inherently ^imperfect (15), If a perfect index system could 
be designed, there would be no need for special librarians. As it is, 
information retrieval systemis share in the inadequacies of all 
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communication systems. Instead of conveying correct information, 
they tend to produce irrelevant and misleading information. Error 
always creeps into the communication process — all that can be done 
Is to try to minimize it. This means that the librarian's role, 
as interpreter between user and system, is critically important. 
Human beings must be available, both to translate user demands and to 
explain the results^ obtained from the system. These studies of index*- 
ing systems characteristics have simply emphasized the importance 
of the immediate situation and the local librarian. We now know that^ 
a retrieval system can only be judged by how well it satisfies the 
needs of a particular situation. It is the local librarian who both 
knows this situation and is available to interpret the available 
systems for his clientele. 

Librarians have always known how difficult it was to get the 
user and the right information together. Information scientists 
are now beginning to investigate the horrendous complexities of this 
almost ^possible task. - They^ are attempting to discover just how 
documents are judged to be relevant to a specific question. Research 
thus far has establishe^d two points. The less the judge knows about 
the subject and the characteristics of the inquirer, the more likely 
are irrelevant items judged to be relevant (16). This, of course,* 
^explains why computerized searches, obtained from a remote source, 
may contain so few citations^ which are judged as relevant by the 
user. In contrast, a good special librarian who knows his clientele 
well can judge relevance accurately in almost every instance. Cutting 
down on interaction, either with the user or the indexing system,* 
is bound to inhibit search success. The results of these studies 
come as no surprise to any student of communication, ^o knows that 
the greater the distance between message source and receiver, the 
greater the possibility of error (17) . This distance, of course, 
can be physical, psychological, or organizational in nature. 



Conclusion 

Nothing in life is perfect, neither the status of librarians nor 
the operation of indexing systems. Compensating for the lacks in formal 
systems is one of the major functions of a good special librarian. 
Confronted as they are by a serious overload problem, librarians can 
only try thefr best with the limited resources at hand. Today, to 
pursue the goal of better service in a rapidly changing world, special 
librarians need a whole new range of skills. They must be completely 
up to date with the scope and services of all available outside resources. 
They must be familiar with the functioning of computerized* retrieval 
systems. They must be able to use management analysis to get the most 
out of their resources. Finally, they must know their clientele and 
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constantly evaluate every service they offer • As they acquire these 
necessary skills, special librarians are redefining their role In the 
modem world. Today they are more needed than ever, to help their 
users cope with an Increasingly complex environment of information 
resources* 



2, NEEDED RESEARCH 



There is aliaiu>st a complete lade 6i both scientific research 
and theory in librarianship. Therefore, the researcher who wants to 
formulate testable hypotheses is almost forced to turn to. other 
fields • Communication said organisational theories. can be fruitfully 
applied to libraries. Overload theory, used as a unifying theme in 
part 1, is a good example of this. Much of the research recommended 
in this paper represents classical studies in other fields. Such 
studies have just never been done in libraries. In regard to role 
definition, research needs to be done both on the way in which special 
librarians perceive themselves and on the way in which others perceive 
them. Network establishment represents^ a legal, administrative, and 
financial problem, not a research one. However, research could be 
done on the effect of attitudes and organizational egocentricity on 
networking. The application of computers, cost analysis, and systems 
analysis in libraries also does not represent a research problem. 
However, the rate of innovation dissemination in libraries could be 
^studied. So could the reasons why special librarians are exceptionally 
open to innovation. Practically every aspect of evaluation needs to 
be researched. We need to further refine disciplinary distinctions in 
itiformation flow and to develop some ideal prototypes for service 
evaluation. The situational determinants of indexing system choice 
need study, as do all aspects of the question negotiation process. 
We also need to do some controlled research on ^the success of machine 
versus human searching. Priority shotild be given, in my opinion, to 
research on role definition and all aspects of evaluation. 



Introduction 



An orientation toward research is one of the major lacks in 
library science as a scholarly discipline. It is a collection of 
practical arts, not a science. In this sense, the term library science 
is a misnomer. To be scientific, a discipline must conduct adequate 
research for the pwpose of formulating general theories, and since 
good research is rare in librarianship, general theories are even rarer. 
Librarians may be prepared to deal with piles of documents and user 
demands, but they are not prepared to do .research. Viable research 
problems may permeate the library environment, but few librarians 
recognize this fact. What usually passes for research in the library 
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field Is hardly worthy of the name and^ judged by the standards 
prevailing In other fields ^ Is pathetic In nature* Non- librarians 
have generally done most of the good research vhlch does exist. 
This sad situation became very apparent during the literature search 
^ f or i^t l,of this review. There was practically no research 
which seemed to apply to the assigned topic— the chaxiging role of 
the special librarlany widi particular emphasis on the impact of 
networks and information ^science* Regardless of the subject, an 
absence of relevant research is characteristic of the current 
situation in llbrarianship* There is an appalling lack of decent 
research which in turn prevents the formulation of any general 
theories* 



The Relationship between Research aoid Theory 



Librarians as a professional group have been^both uninterested 
in research and untrained in the necessary techniques* For example , 
a survey of the research' literature on information flow (18), 
disclosed hundreds of user studies conducted by librarians which 
were .so poorly designed that they produced no information of general 
value* They had two Inherent limitations which are typical of the 
basic flaws in most llbraty research* First, they studied only the 
library activities of those people who could already be classed as 
users* This meant that the library could not be compared to other 
information sources nor could users be compared to nonmsers* It 
was necessary to use other kinds of research to discover why library 
services are so rarely utilized in science and technology* The second 
major limitation of these studies was the lack of comparison aitotig 
libraries. They were almost invariably limited to studying one 
specific situation. Such case studies cannot justifiably be called 
research, unless they e3q>ress a concern for principles which could 
be applied in more than one situation* Such a concern is, of course, 
extremely rare in library research. Studies with such limitations 
in scope are almost boui^ to produce limited results* They may pro- 
duce some helpful information for the management of the library 
studied, but they can hardly be utilised in general theory building. 

The fatal flaw in most library research seems to be poor 
conceptualisation of the probliem to be studied* Such a lack of 
analytical thinking was certainly characteristic of most of the 
user studies conducted by llbriurlans* Running around in circles 
counting things does not necessarily constitute research* If the 
researcher is unclear as to what he is attempting to discover, there 
is really no reason Mkiy the research should be done* For example. 
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research Into the reference process seems to have consisted mainly of 
categorizing and counting reference questions by type and subject. 
This mi^ have helped convince library administrators that reference 
librarians actually did something} however. It told us very little 
about how to evaluate. Improve, or teach reference work* The researchers 
failed to relate Inquirer characteristics with question characteristics, 
nor did they consider how the question changed In the negotiation pro** 
cess* They even overlooked determining the different time limits needed 
to answer different kinds of Inquiries. They merely collected data 
In unstandardlzed categories for unstated purposes ~ an activity 
which hardly constitutes research and does very little to advance 
our general understanding of the reference process. Collecting 
Information for management Is one thing; doing research for the 
purpose of establishing theories is another. 

Poor, worthless, or trivial research does, appear in every fl^eld. 
The problem in library science is fliat there is so much bad research 
and so little good research. To do quality research, a scientist must 
clearly define his problem :and the purpose of his research, and he 
must apply good meth^ology to obtain valid data.^ Both features are 
essential if good results are to be obtained. If the problem is 
poorly defined, even the best methodology will not produce information 
of much value. On the other hand, good problem definition will accomplish 
very little if it is not supported by valid data. Library research 
usually fails on both counts. ' Although methodological considerations 
are outside of the scope of this paper, problem formulation is actually 
its major function. , Librarians have generally: failed to distinguish 
between studies Whi<di will provide useful management information and 
those which will lead to the development of general theories^ Both 
kinds of studies are legitimate activities, but the two different 
goals demand different approaches* This lack of clarity in goal 
definition explains, the general lack of scientific theories In 
llbrarlanshlp. 



The Lack of Theories in Librarianship 

Theories based on good scientific research are practically 
non-existent In library, science, but the field abounds with conmion 
sense theories which are based on tradition and practice, not on 
research. Th^ simply represent adequate explanations, not sclientlflc 
ones, to be scientific, a theory should possess three fundamental 
characteristics. It must be based on validated data, obtained through 
controlled observation. It must be logical and Internally consistent 
' when analysed, conmon sense theories osually tiim out to have many 
.Inconsistent and Improbable elements. Finally, a scientific theory 
mist be able to make general and' successful predictions about future 
events. As new data, are discovered, a theory stands or falls. 
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according to how well It was able to predict or explain the new data. 
The superficiality of current library theories becomes quickly apparent 
to anyone attempting to design a worthwhile research study. This lack 
poses a real problem for the researcher. Without theory, he cannot 
clearly formulate his research problem, but It Is poorly formulated 
problems which prevent the development of good, scientific theories. 
The only answer Is to borrow from other disciplines. Redefining an 
old problem In a new way can provide some very valuable Insights Into 
Its nature. Overload theory, which was used as a connecting theme in 
part 1, Is. an excellent example of this. Such borrowing permits 
clear problem definition and the formulation of testable hypotheses. 
If the research results support the theory, its principles will be 
'further validated. If the results do not support the theory, doubt 
will be cast on its validity and some of its limitations will be 
exposed. 

The library researcher who is looking for applicable theories 
has two obvious places to go: the interrelated fields of communica- 
tion and organizational research. Librarians are prone to believe that 
because their problems occur in libraries, they are unique. This is 
a fallacy; A profit making business, a college, or a women's club 
may be very different, but they do have certain characteristics in 
common with all other organisations (19). Libraries too share in 
these characteristics. Most modem organizations are embedded in a 
web of complex communication systems,* Communication breakdowns 
are regrettably common and can occur at any point within the organl* 
sation as well as between the organization and the environment which 
supports it. Libraries certainly share these communication problems. 
Blocks between library and user are extremely common^ as are communi- 
cation breakdowns within the library. Getting a user's inquiry 
through the library's internal indexing systems to the relevant 
documents is a process which is fraught with error. Thus far, 
practically no research has been done on any of the communication 
problems of library organisations. In analysing these problems, 
many applicable ideas can be drawn from organiz-lktional or coununi* 
cation theories.. Miller lists some of the possibilities (20), 
Redding suggests others (21) , Testing some of these ideas in the 
library environment would be a boon to librarians and social 
scientists alike. ' ^ 

In the course of preparing this paper on research problems in 
special librarianship, several difficulties appeared. The first was 
the lack of relevant research literature. The second was the fact 
that some of the assigned problems (e,g*9 the establishment of nlitworks) 
did not turn out to be research problems. There were also information 
dissemination problems, such as the application of systems analysis 
in non-mechanised libraries. None of these problems involved research. 
The application and dissemination of already existing knowledge 
does not require scientific research or theory building. Finally, 
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there were some thorny theoretical problems which do need to be 
resolved through the application of well designed research programs. 
The most critical of these seem to lie within the area of library 
evaluation. Hopefully, the application of coanunicatlon or organiza- 
tional theories to each of these problems will suggest some fruitful 
routes for the necessary research to follow. 

Role Definition 

Now that some general comment! have been made on the nature of 
theory and research design, the next step Is to discuss specific 
problems. The first of these Is role definition. Host professional 
groups want to establish the fact that only their special skills and 
values can make certain kinds of unique contributions to society. 
Special librarians share this desire, inasmuch as they are particularly 
concerned with distinguishing themselves from the rest of the library 
profession. This was tiie sole area in which one piece of applicable 
research actually was discovered. I had decided from my own ej^erlence 
that special librarians seemed to be distinguished by their attitudes 
towards service and innovation, and Bundy's research (22) supported 
this intuition. Her study was actually part of a series designed to 
compare administrators of different types of libraries. This com- 
parison did establish an unusual dedication to service and an openness 
to innovation for special librarians. However, the sample w«s limited 
ta-the administrators of 150 special libraries with staffs of 10 or 
mere. Considering the prevalence of one man special libraries, the 
sme results might not have appeared with a broader or more varied 
sample. Certainly, similar comparisons among various types of 
librarians with few or no administrative responsibilities might also 
be very illvminating. 

The most interesting aspect of role definition is not the wiqr 
in which it is defined internally by a professional group; it is the 
different ways in which this same role is defined by those outilde 
the group. Such contrasting definitions create a sense of psythological 
distance which can interfere with communication ftcn more severly 
than physical distance does. Research tells us that differing 
definitions of job responsibilities con cause many major comnunieation 
bre^owns in organisations (23). Ihvestigatlng different role 
definitions could provide us with valuable insights as to how to 
intprove and expand Special library services. Too kinds of contrasting 
definitions may exist. One is vertical, between subordinate and 
supervisor; the other is horisontal, between the library and its 
clients. The library manager may be dedicated to service; but 
his staff, if he has any, migiht not share this dedication. Non- 
professional people mtsy be especially lacking in' this devotion and ' 
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they handle many routine contacts with patrons* Such a coomnlcations 
failure vithin tde library mi^ have a terrible effect on public relations* 
Eiich special librarian mist also answer to a rapervisor, vHxo usually 
exercises Mjor budgetary control over the library activities* The 
special librarian and his boss probably will define the librarian's 
role in the organisation very differently and, unfortunately, any 
special librarian who fails to convey the nature and value of his 
work to higher authori^ is liable to end up without a Job* The 
library's clientele mqr also perceive the special librarian's role 
very differently front the way he does* Kote the many people Who 
have suggested that libraries and librarians have a poor public image* 
Investigating differing role definitions might help establish the 
truth of this assertion* The most illuminating contrasts mi^t be 
between tkt role conc^tlons of users and non-users* Defining the 
nature of such misunderstandings might provide some helpful clues 
as to how to remedy them* 



Network Establirtiment 

As the discussion in part 1 indicated, networks are here to stqr 
modp as one of the few possible answers to the overload problem in 
libraries, they will probably continue to proliferate* There seem 
to be two opposing trends tod^ in the library world one towards 
centralisation and one towards decentralisation* We may expect to 
see more central resource centers developing* At the smae time, 
more local librarians will be needed to interface between their 
users and tiie complex wd> of regional and national arrangements* 
The end result will presumably be a more efficient deployment of 
resources, but this ideal will probably be a long time in arriving* 
Rather obviously, network establishment represents a management 
problem, not a research one* Network foundation must be based on 
financial resources, administrative arrangements between the 
cooperating organisations, and bibliographic standardisation* All 
of these factors are essential; without thm no network could 
operate successfully* Many Individuals and groups must work to 
build this essential base* So far, mai^ national plans have appeared 
and had little or no effect* When pressure groups in a geogi;aphic 
region or subject area demand, and are willing to work for, a network, 
then one f^9y eventually get established* 

The topic of networks does, however, suggest some research 
possibilities* Most librarians are in favor of networks, but few 
are willing to make the necessary administrative commitments of 
funds or staff* There seoas to be a very interesting contrast here 
between what people eiqr their attitude is and irtiat they are willing 
to do in support of this attitude* Studying this contrast might 
throw some li^t on the relationship between attitude and activity. 
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vhlch ha8 caused problems in attitude •change research. If this 
anomaly does exists then an investigation night provide some data on 
how much dissonance people are willing to ignore in their view of 
the world (24). Organisational egocentricity^ as it affects networks » 
would be another worth*4hile topic to investigate. Many breakdowns 
in network operation may occur because of reluctance to give any 
priority to requests which come from outside^brganisations. This 
attitude could explain why special libraries are so often called 
parasites » even though they are usually willing to pay the total 
costs for copy provision. Breakdowns could also be caused by a 
reluctance to accept standardised procedures different from the 
traditional ones of the organisation (2 ^) > Finally^ some Comparisons 
could be made among different forms of network organisation. Organi* 
sational theory suggests that the more organisat£onal units a message 
must pass through^the greater will be the possibility of error and 
the longer will be the transmission time (2^. Hence » too may units 
between the resource center and the local library or individual ui^er 
may prevent the provision of a high level of service. 

The laoact of Information Science 

The third and last point of this paper is the impact of 
infotmation science on library science a d^ in dealing with it» an 
immediate difficulty appears. Since the two disciplines share the 
same general goals » it is difficult to differentiate between them. 
However^ their approaches do seem to differ. Library science has 
tended to be pragmatic and husMnlstic^ information science theoretical 
and abstract. So far» information scientists have been most concerned 
with Juggling citations » mainly with the aid of their magic tool**the 
computer. The application of computers in libraries has long been a 
controversial topic. The computer advocates have been claiming for 
years that it is the answer to all our problems » but the appearance 
of such fallacious magic formulas is one of the predictable responses 
to organisational overload (2 7) > To date» the computer has failed to 
solve^l our difficulties. To use one effectively requires a 
sisable financial investment and a large data base which can be put 
to multiple uses» both requirements putting it well out of the range 
_ of feasibility for most libraries » including special libraries. 
Certain technical developments^ such as time sharing^ are, of course, 
now changing this situation. Computer application must also be 
preceded by extensive management analysis, and the necessary techniques 
have yet to be applied by most librarians. 

In my opinion, there is no need to survey the effect of informs* 
tion science on special librarianship. I have identified three areas 
%iithin Infotmation science that I thought were relevant to librarians: 
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1) technique ••the conputet^ 2) procedural improveaent through Mnage- 
aent aMlysis»3) systea and service evaluation. Coaputers have been 
extensively applied In resource centers which special llbrarUns do 
use. In this sense they have affected special llbrarlanshlp, but 
since they have^been little used In libraries, the iaprovoMnt and 
prcMotlon should probably be left to other organisations. Rovever, 
a very different situation exists for cost analysis and systcns 
analysis, since they can be applied In an urawchanlscd setting. So 
far, they have been used aostly for sophisticated, cosputerlsed 
system. Their failure to be applied In libraries Is slaply one 
reflection of the fact that aost llbrarUns seen to lack the nost 
basic Mnagerlal skills. Like any other technlq"^, these too can 
be over applied. Industry has probably already pushed the« beyond 
the point of no return; however, they have not yet been applied In 
■ost libraries and their use could lead to considerable savings and 
luproveaents In ef J!iclency. 

The dlssealnatlon of knowledge about these techniques does 
represent a practical problen, not a research one. It^would be nuch 
better to »peud aooey on this problea than to conduct a survey to 
discover facts which are already generally accepted. To spread an 
Innovative technique successfully, two conditions are necessary. 
It aust bfi discussed In an understandable aedlua, and It wist be 
shown to be directly applicable (2$). Unfortunately, nuch of the 
value of Infonutlon science has been lost for librarians because 
It has been burled In aatheaatlcal Jargon. SU could well sponsor 
the preparation of howtordo^lt aanuals on these techniques, based 
on exaaples drawn froa special library practice, adapting thea for 
easy acceptance by special library aanageaent. While spreading 
thea does not represent a research problea, another aspect of dls- 
sealnatlon aight. Special librarians seea to be unusually innovative. 
This aay be the result of the organisational diaate in which they 
work or of those personality factors which draw people into special 
librarianship. Soae research on this could be very helpful to social 
scientists who are interested in the problem of technology transfer. 

The topic of evaluation, in ay opinion, represents the aost 
critical question facing librarianship today. The othei research 
possibilities which have been discussed represent inter* ting, 
useful prograas, but evaluation is the key problea. We tave now 
reached a point where it is possible to asasure the internal 
efficiency of library, operations with a fair degree of success. 
The fact that librarians rarely do evaluate does not aean f.hat the 
aethods do not exist. ^ There are also luiny aanageaent eechn.^ues, 
such as cost and systeas analysis, irfiich can greatly laiprove this 
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efficiency. However, vhen it comes to measuring external effective- 
ness, there is no such method. We have yet to bring the user into 
the evaluation process. Special librarians may be devoted to pro- 
vlding better service, but we have no idea of what constitutes ideal, 
good, or better service. We can devise many kinds of index systems 
and services, but we do not know which kind would best suit which 
clientele. Some general research has affected our concept of the 
library role, but no real knofwledge exists on the question of evalua- 
tion. All that we have is the same primitive unscientific techniques 
which special librarians already use (30). Until we can find some 
wiry to measure the value of Information, support for library services 
will continue to be based on anotion, ratber than fact. Oorrently 
some managers believe library services are a good thing .and some do 
not, and until we obtain some solid facts, the unconvinced will 
continue to threaten the existence of special libraries. 



Information Flow Research 

Some excellent research has been done on the process o£ 
information flow in sciedce'and technology (31). THIS research has 
made two facts about the role of information services quite clear. 
Firsts we live in an information rich caovironment* 'In this environment, 
libraries are about the least popular information source. They tend 
to be boUi physically and psychologically remote from their users. 
Also, locating documents ^tlurough the library's internal Indesdng 
systems and geographical arrangements represents a major exercise 
to problem solving. Given these facts, it is no wonder that tiie li- 
brary or information services are tlie court of last resort lAen 
specific in^rmation is needed. The most popular information resource 
is naturally the knowledge stored witiiln the individual scientist's or 
ex^ineer's head and office. When he n^ds information, he first refers 
to his own memory anl files. If ^s is not sufficient, tiien he turns 
to his colleagues in nearby offices. Obviously then^ lAat a special 
librarian should do is concentrate his efforts on getting library 
documents into this working environment. Keeping tiie knowledge in 
people's heais up to date is t&e most valuable service he can offer. 
By en^hasiJKLng contimid^ education, witb search servicetis as a back- 
up wh^ needed^ he can offer a more realistic mix o£ services. 

One otiier basic fact emerges from the research literature on 
Information flow. This is diat the library does not have all tiie 
answers. There is a good deal o£ fugitive literature such as 
conference pji^erst Jilch never gets under bibliogrii^ic control. 
Information on som subjects^ sudi as experimental techniques, 
travels parldy fiy word of mouth. Depending on the discipline, there 
is ^Iso an 18 montii to 3 year delay before a report on cosvl^^^ 
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research vill iqppear in-the literature. Part of a special librarian's 
Job Is to be able to recomnend other Information sources >Aen they are 
appropriate* In my esqperlencet being honest about your limitations 
only ioqproves your relationship with your clients* The anphasls In 
service should alviqrs be on quallty» not quantity. Librarians are 
professionally qualified to build elaborate Indexes and do conq^lete 
literature searches* They naturally want to use these skills to the 
utmost 9 lAethex or not th^ are actually necessary* Ihey.have an 
unfortunate tendency to swaoip people In too much material » just as . 
engineers have a smlllar tendency to overelaborate the gadgets they 
build* Such overelaboratlon leads to more^ rather than less^ lneffl-» 
cteocy^ Locating relevant doc..jMits Is inqportanty but even more 
Important Is providing the rlgiht number of docuinents at the right 
depth for each partloular patron* ^ 

Vitiiin the general area of Infioniatlon floir^ there Is still 
mudh reiMfarbh to be done* We still need to define maoy of tbe 
disciplinary variati<ms ftom the gei^al patterns Which have been 
discovered* It is also about time ve started to use the existing 
knowledge to develop netbods for predicting user donands on llbraries«r 
Being able to anticipate. demand, rather than merely responding 
to it^ vould be a great advantage for, library admlMstrators* We 
need to be sible to predict tSxe optimum mix of services and the 
literature saturation point for any given, audience gr«nip* There are 
alvqrs bound to be people 1^0 will not or cannot read, along with 
many who slfiqply prefer oral to printed sources, and even the most 
enthusiastic user will have only a limited amount of time available 
for reading* For each client group, ve need to be able to predict 
the percentage of people who would use the library under ideal 
conditions* Ve also need to^ be id>le to specify tlieir level of 
demand, botii for t^pes of documents and services* Establishing a 
sejjles of ideal prototypes would give librarians some realistic 
service goals to aim for, as well as establishing a means of 
measuring their progress tinrwds these goals* It would also point 
up the gaps in existing research* 



Relevance and the User 

Like the literature on lAf^jkmation flow, another general area 
of research has also modified our conception of tiie librarian's role, 
Ihe discovery that all indexing systems are inherently Imperfect has 
settled a long standing dispute* Librarians have been quarreling for 
years over which type was best, but we now know that th^ are all 
equally inefficient (32)* This means that the sluqpiest possible 
kystm is alwqrtf the best* It will be Just as efficient and will be 
tbe least es^ensiye to construct* Unfortunately, this is bound to 
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be rather a blow to those librarians Who enjoy building elaborate and 
complicated systems* Interpretation between user and systaa requires 
just as much professional talent and it is probably more important. 
However^ the fact that all systems are as effective in absolute terms 
does not mean that their suitability does not vary with the circumstances* 
A series of studies does need to be done on how situational factors affect , 
tiie choice of indexing systems » since the various characteristics of die 
documents to be indexed^ the clientele to be served^ and type of library 
probably all affect this choice. If we knew what choices experienced 
librarians had made^ then it would be much easier to prescribe the 
choices which ought to be made under similar circtcnstances* Since 
special librarians build so many specialized indexes* special libraries 
would undoubtedly be an excellent place to begin these studies* 

As librarians become more inq[>ortant as Interpreters* studying 
the question negotiation process becomes increasingly critical* All 
we presently toow about it is tiiiat the question usually becomes more 
complex as it is translated (33) ♦ We need to do. many more studies of 
tbis form of interperson^ communication* with particular . enq>hasis on 
tlie non-verbal elements. Ihere has been a great deal of discussion 
about the possibilities of direct user«*computer Interaction. Sudi 
suggestions are* in my opinion^ based on an overestimation of machine 
capabilities and an underestimation of the complexities of the 
negotiation process* We need. to run some controlled studies conqparlng 
the results of human versus machine searches* If the user is allowed 
to determine relevance* -I suspect hummi beings will produce much 
better results* No madiine could possibly evaluate an inquirer as an 
eiqperlenced librarian can* No machine can adiapt tp_t^j|j^^4^ucatlonal 
level and purpose of eaxAi inquirer as a human beitig ^^'^bie io do* 
because he grows up in a human society* any person can interpret 
meaning in relationship to social context and cultural values* These 
factors have yet to be incorporated into machine languages* If there 
is a literature saturation point b^ond ishlch people will not read* 
there is also a citation saturation point* Beyond this* Jroo much 
irrelevant or useless material will simply deter a user from making 
any use at all of the search results* 



Conclusion 

As this paper indicates* research could produce some invaluable 
knowledge for special librarians* There is nothing so practical as a 
good theory and nothing more difficult to develop* Usually today's 
scientific theory becomes tombrrow's codsnon sense* Most special librarians 
have a pragmatic attitude toward library traditions* If something wotks* 
th^ use it; if It does not work* they throw It out and look for something 
better* Howevw* if we knew Why one thing worked and another did not* 
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we might be able to discover something even better yet* This 
Is where research enters the picture* The author* s Interest in 
research developed out of her search for ways to design better 
library services* The strength of SIA has always lain in its 
educational programs and the ^Ulngness of Itr^meoibers to help one 
another* Each year maiQr educational programs are organized by the 
Chapters and for the Annual Ck>nference; however 9 diarlng principles 
is much easier than .sharing a mass of practical detailsy Which m^ 
or may not be relevant in another situation* Librarians have alwi^s 
tended to respond to each crisis as it arose* Research mi^t at 
least give us the ability to predict from^rtiere the next crisis is 
coming* "Putting Knowledge to Work" is SIA' s motto* It is about 
time that we started to; create some scientific lauwle^^ In our 
own discipllnet %4iich special librarians could put to good use in 
their libraries* 
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OPTLIKE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



MON^RESEARCH RECCMMENDAlXOiiS 



!• Ihe Association should carefully review Its goals to determine 
if it is either interested in doing .high quality research, or cooqpetent 
to do it. Any other type is, of course, a waste of time and effort. 
However, the Association miay wish to encourage certain kinds of research 
In cooperation with library schools or to advocate support for the most 
needed research before the ^^proprlate agencies «i 

2. Ihe Association especially at tiie Chi^ter and Division level, 
already seems to be deeply involved in tbe problems of establiihlng 
and Improving cooperative arrangements (networks)* As I have already 
indicated, these are not research problems. Ihey demand political 
and organlsationai action from dedicated pressure groups* This type 
of action already seems to be taking place and I doubt ±f it needs 
any special encouragement* However, if the research suggested in 
Research Reconnendations no*3 and 4 ware carried out, this group 
action might be better directed* 

3* Ihe Association should sponsor the publication of practical 
manuals on cost and systems analysis* 

4* Managerial skills, of all kinds, tfiould be recommended as a topic 
for educational programs at all levels 9Xid for inclusion in library 
school curriculums* 

5* IKere is no need to leap on the counter bandwagon* Ihe application, 
development and proanotion of conqputers is already being adequately 
handled elseuhere* 



RESEARCH RECCMMENDATIQNS 

1* Bundy's researdh should be extended to discover if the results will 
hold with a larger and more varied san^le* 

2* Research* should be done on contrasting definitions of the special 
iibr Mian's role held by: 

a* Ihe library manager vs* his subordinates 
b* Ihe special librarian vs* his supervisor 
c* Ihe special librarians vs* his clientele, with particular 
emphasis on contrasts between users and non-users* 

3, Researdi should be done to discover tiie range of difference 
between librarians* attitudea .towards networks and the degree to which 
tiiey are willing to support Asm* 

4* Sesearieh should be done on the extent lAldi. two factors 
Interfere with netwo|dk operation* ^Diese factors are organisational 
egocentricitgr and the number of units, between request and copy sources* 
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5« Research should be done to discover if special librarians are 
really as Innovative as they seem. A historical survey could be 
done to determine if they have been responsible for more than their 
share of innovations* Another study could be done on the rate of 
dissemination of an innovation, comparing special libraries to 
other types* 

6. Research should be done to discover the source of the service 
orientation and open-mindedness of special librarians. Are they 
tills vay because of die organisational climate in they work 
or because of the personality factors ^ich attract people to 
special librarianship? 

7. The research on information flow should be esctended to fisrther 
refine disciplinary distrinctions* 

8* An atten^t should be made to develop scene ideal prototypes for 
service evaluation* Some preliminary ones eould be developed for 
various kinds of .special libraries* Ihis mlglht be an excellent 
task for the Divisions. 

9. Ihe situational determinants which control die choice of 
indexing system typt should be studied. 

10. All aspects of the question negotiation process Should be 
thdrpu^ly investigated, with special emphasis on non-verbal 
elements. 

11. A controlled study should be made of human vs# machine 
searches with the user as the Judge of relevance. 



Any attempt to establish priorities among these research programs 
would represent personal preferences. However, I do consider 
evaluation to be the most critical area for researdi. My own 
first thoices are 2c, 8, 10-11. 
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